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frv  the  country  as  a  whole 
— ixx  the  former  in  par* 
ticiilar? 
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PRBPACe 

ThiB  pamphlet  is  a  coin|>ilati»n  of  a  nerieii  of 
articleH  on  Reciprocity  which  were  puhliHhcd 
dunng  the  paMt  winter  in  the  Kastern  Town- 
ships papers. 

This  question  which  was  so  unexjwctedly 
thrown  into  the  political  arena  should  receive 
the  serious  consideration  oi'  every  Canadian. 

It  raises  three  issues. 

First,  the  constitutional  question,  involvins 
the  right  of  two  men,  unauthorized  and  unasked 
to  bind  this  whole  Dominion  to  an  agreement 
which  IS  repugnant  to  a  large  proportion  of  its 
people. 

Second,  the  economic,  or  dollars  and  cent« 
side  of  the  question. 

I  have  treated  the  subject  mostly  from  this 
point  of  view.     I  have  tried  to  discuss  it  fairly 
and  especially  as  it  will  affect  our  Eastern  Town- 
ships farmers. 

I  have  endeavored  to  be  very  exact  in  quoting 
figures,  and  have  taken  pains  to  verify  those 
quoted.  It  must  of  course  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  market  prices  of  some  pro- 
ducts may  not  be  just  the  same  when  this  pam- 
phlet is  reati  as  they  were  when  the  article  was 
written. 

Third,  there  is  the  national  aspect. 

To  me  as  a  Canadian,  loyal  to  the  British 
Crown,  born  a  Britisher  and  desiring  to  die  a 
Britisher,  this  phase  of  the  question  is  the  most 
important. 

I  look  upon  reciprosity  as  the  thin  edge  of 
tb^  wedge  to  separate  us  from  the  mother 
country. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  run  the  risk  of  such 
separation,  even  if  some  small  present  material 
gain  were  possible. 

The  mess  of  pottage  would  not  tempt  me  to 
sell  my  Canadian  birthright. 

And  if  the  loyal  farmers  of  the  PJastern  Town- 
ships a-e  of  the  same  mind,  I  doubt  whether 
they  will  risk  severing  their  British  connection 
even  if  they  were  assured  a  cent  a  pound  more 
for  their  produce — which  they  are  not. 

W.  L.  Shurtlefp. 
Coaticook,  Que.,  April,  1911. 
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RECIPROCITY 

Whole—for  the  Farmer  in  Particutar? 

A  Diwuidon  of  the  QuMtion  by 
W.  L.  SHBWLKrr,  K.C..  CWttoook,  Qm. 
Let  iw  have  a  friemlly  talk  alwut  it 
There  are  three  M\^eetH  of  thin  o-ieHtinn   it., 
eonjjtitutional.  the  ec'onomic.  tt  ES  ^'^ 
The  conHtitutional  aeptrt  refers  to  the  riirht 

miS^  »  reciprocity  agreement  made  by  twj 
frem?h?p:ip}e^  *''"''"  '^*»»«"»  -"^X  mandate 

We  won't  talk  about  thin,  although  we  all 
would  hkely  admit  that  sucK  a  couSi  7.  no 
gjviing  the  people  a  square  deal. 

The  eeonomic  aspect  of  the  question  will 
interest  us  more,    fhi,  includes  th?  finanda 

3otre"lCnr  '  '"'  *'^*^-  -*«-^  "^ 

wal^UaL^K^  SSy^'^'-"''  ' 

Yet,  to  me,  the  national  aspect  of  the  auestinn 
js  more  ^ous  than  the  other  two,  for^eveH 
It  could  be  shown  that  reciprocity  might  helo 
us  a  httle  just  now,  but  at  the'^risk  of  la  fr  Lver? 
ing  our  connection  with  the  British  Em pi% 
most  of  us  would  not  want  it  empire, 

the^^itLri'as'.iTt."™'*'^''^'^  *"  '"'y  """^^  »»-"* 

We  will  firet  consider  the  economic  side,  and 

Lwif?"''  """^'^eration  we  conclude '  that 

reciprocity,  as  now  proposed,  will  not  hein  n. 

Stet^l/"?  *^^'«"''"  » '^  StsMSnd! 
point,  we  will  not  need  to  consider  whether  it 
will  hurt  OS  nationally,  because  we  will  not  want 

ShouW  not  Judge  the  Future  by  the  Past. 

nn^"!'"  ^«*;'^'n« .'Whether  we  want  reciprocity 
now,  we  mu.t  not  judge  the  future  by  the  past 
Some  people  do  this,  ^ 

ofTJfi4n7is^«^*''!i  ^""'^  *.'*  **»«  f'>'-'"«''  days 
thiif  Ir  r  ^  *1J  '^y  reciprocity  was  a  good 
l^ImLr^r^  *^^"'  ^^^'^^ore  ft  must  be  a 
good  thing  for  Canada  now. 

But  not  so     At  least,  not  nocessarily  so. 

fnr  P     T**u**  reciprocity  was  a  good  thing 

fL**T^  '^u?  ^"'  ^*'^«d»  '»«''  «  to  assume 
wwe  th^  <"»°d't'on8  now  are  the  same  as  they 


But  they  are  not.    DMidedly  not. 

When  the  fanner  in  UtUl  of  the  high  prieeii 
reeeiNftl  for  hm  priNiuotii  ilurinff  the  Inttor  part 
of  the  time  that  treaty  wan  in  force,  he  riiiiHt 
Iwar  in  .niiui  that  there  wan  a  ii|teoial  eaiirn  for 
thow  IukU  |.ricc«.  exiiitinff  tl»en  but  not  cxiNtimr 
to.(Uy.  A  Kreat  cl\il  war  wan  rngimr.  I'ro- 
duetlon  WM  cheoke<l  .n  the  l?nite«l  Htatea  while 
it  wa«  stimulated  in  Oanada. 

The  prices  of  that  time  were  abnormal  and 
coultl  not  be  ex|ieoted  to-day. 

Think  of  our  contlition  an  a  country  then. 
In  those  days  there  was  not  even  ft  confetleration 
of  the  Provinces.  Now  tite  scattered  fragments 
of  those  davs  have  l)een  brought  towjther  und 
consohdated  and  made  one  creat  Dc.dnion. 

Then  there  had  been  no  combined  systematic 
attempt  to  find  a  market  for  our  goods  Ai)- 
parently  the  United  States  was  our  only  market. 
We  had  not  then  learned  the  possibility  of  others 

..oi'^IL^SLJ'"''"'"'.  *"^'®''"'"«"'  ^a*  expended 
14J7,000,000  on  railways  and  canals  to  develop 
trade  m  our  own  country.  The  provincial 
governments  have  expended  136,000,000  m.>re. 
omi  the  municipalities  118,000,000  more. 
b  urthermore,  the  federal  and  provincial  govern- 
ments have  guaranteed  bonds  for  railway  con- 
struction in  Conada  amounting  to  1127,000,000 
more.  Further  still,  we  are  proposing  at  the 
^^"^U^  ^^'iJ*®  *  further  expenditure  of  from 
$75,000,000  to  1100,000,000  to  complete  the 
trans-continental  railway. 

All  this  money  has  been  spent  to  develop 
mter-provincial  trade  from  east  to  west,  and 
moke  us  independent  of  the  markets  of  the 
Umted  States. 

At  the  time  of  the  lost  reciprocity  agree- 
ment we  were  in  a  lorge  measure  dejiendent  upon 
the  Umted  States  for  (»ur  markets.  We  are  not 
now. 

The  Mother  Country  has  replaced  the  United 
States. 

Great  Britain  could  not  take  our  products 
then  as  it  can  to-day.  Transportation  and  cold 
storage  have  brought  the  Britj.sh  markets  nearer 
to  us  to-day  than  the  United  States  market 
was  in  1854.  In  1910  Great  Britain  took  of  our 
animals  and  their  products  $42,000,000  out  of 
$54,000,000  which  were  exported,  equal  to  77 
per  cent.  Of  our  agricultural  product.s  she  took 
$71,000,000  out  of  $91,000,000,  equal  to  nearly 
80  per  cent.«Iu  the  same  year  the  United  States 
took  of^the  first  20  per  cent,  and  of  the  second 
9_per  cent. 


1 10  Mother  rountry  to  take  „|j  „„,  ,.ro.|«oU 
atwl  Rt  Ko.>  figure*.  Tliey  prove  our  K' 
|»en,leu«e  of  ij,«  ('uiu..!  Htnten  Innrket 

An.i  MO  let  iiM  (iJHnhuHe  our  tumU  of  the  thousht 
that  »H»c«u«e  we  neede,!  reciprocity  in  1854   we 
need  It  now,  or  that  lK,cau«e  it  may  have  beTn 
profitable  under  the  conditio,,,  exi«ti^  t^n 
that    t  would  l)e  profitable  under  the  chanS 

i»ef«.re  we  conmder  the  effect  of  the  i)roiM»Med 
three  thing*  concerning  it.    One  thing  i>  tr 
Reciprocity  had  become  a  Dead  Iccue. 

Why   has   Uii«    matter   .,f   reciprocity    been 
thrown  into  the  pohtical  arena  at  all?  ^ 
.  You  and  I  have  not  heard  anvthinu  of  re- 
ciprocity for  years.     It  was  not  luenUoMd  ?n 

SK'""  r'J  '}'^  '"«*  ^*»  "^  three  eSiow 
Neither  party  had  it  as  a  plank  in  its  platfirm 

II  was  in  1801  that  the  Cttnservat  ves  declared 
themselves  done  with  reciprocity,  and  decK 
that  henceforth  it  was  the  duty  .,f  CanaX^ 
to  d8veh,p  Canad.  or.  the  Unes'of   ts  o™^ 

steady,  stabl  ■  marKet  for        p.  oducts. 

to  thr^»r*  ""*'!  ^*®^  *        *h«  ^^iberais  came 
then  ""^''l'  «»>"•      'ut  they  came  to  it 

In  1898  Sir  Wilfi:.;  Laurier  made  the  followimr 
statement  .n  the  K.  ...  „f  Commons:-  ^ 

Lan.'l..  to-day  ia  not  in  favor  (»f  reciprocity 
There  wu.  .,  time  ^vhe.,  (Canadians,  beginSng 

obtain  the  American  market,  but,  vhaik  Heaven 
those  days  are  past  and  over  "  ' 

Ten  years  later,  in  the  Imperial  Congroas  in 
London,  he  made  tlie  following  statement  befo  e 
the  assembled  delegates  of  the  Empire:- 

mere  was  a  time  when  we  were  wanting 
rec.proc,ty  with  the  United  States  hTo^r 
UvlT  ''w.T  «««••? .^^re  put  aside  anc" nega- 
tived. We  have  said  good-bve  to  that  trade 
and  we  now  put  a',  our  hopes'upon  the  British 


the 
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The  Cause  of  its  Resurrection. 

Considering  the  fact  that  reciprocity  was  thus 
cast  aside  years  ago  by  both  parties  as  some- 
thing  undesirable  for  Canada,  it  is  interesting  to 
consider  why  it  has  jumped  into  such  prominence 
just  now.  What  brought  it  to  life?  Whence 
its  resurrection? 

To  find  the  cause  we  must  study  United  States 
history.  The  Republican  party  had  pledged 
Itself  to  a  revision  of  the  tariff  downward.  There 
was  need  enough  of  this  for  it  had  reached  45  per 
cent  on  an  average  of  dutiable  goods,  nearly 
double  our  Canadian  tariff  of  26  per  cent. 

The  Republican  party  didn't  keep  their  pro- 
mise and  the  people  turned  them  out  and  put  in 
their  place  the  Democrats  who  had  pledged 
themselves  to  decrease  the  duties,  especially  upon 
natural  products  and  food  stuffs,  and  thev  have 
alrea,dy  given  proof  that  they  intend  to  do  it  by 
the  introduction  in  Congress  of  the  so-called 
"  Farmers  Free  List." 

Presid^snt  Taft  knew  this.  He  wanted 
credit  of  doing  it  for  himself  and  bis  party, 
didn't  wait  for  the  Democrats  to  do  it. 

He  invited  the  Canadian  premier  and  his 
mimsters  to  dine  w  th  him  at  Washington.  The 
premier  couldn't  go  but  he  sent  two  of  his  min- 
isters. They  dined  with  the  president  and  he 
poured  into  their  ears  the  advantages  of  reci- 
procity. 

What  had  so  often  been  denied  Canada  in  the 
past  was  now  freely  offered. 

Our  ministers  expected  little  but  they  were 
offered  much.  They  had  failed  to  reckon  with 
the  political  necessities  of  the  president  and  his 
party. 

The  demands  of  Uncle  Sam's  people  for  a 
lower  tariff  on  food-stuffs  were  so  insistent  that 
either  the  Republicans  or  the  Democrats  were 
bound  to  give  us  just  what  our  ministers  re- 
ceived. 

But,  if  the  president  could  get  a  quid  pro  quo 
so  much  the  better  for  the  president  and  his 
party.     Hence  his  generosity. 

This  generosity  on  his  part  and  that  of  his 
ministers  was  overwhelming.  Freely  our  min- 
isters receivetl  and  freely  they  gave  in  return, 
until  they  came  back  with  a  proposal  which  af- 
fects $95,000,000  «.f  our  products,  a  proposition 
that  affects  the  fiscal  interchange  of  all  our 
dairy  products,  animals,  grains,  natural  food 
products,  vegetable  products,  mineral  products 
all  our  fish  products  except  sardines,  pulp  and 
paper  and  much  of  our  lumber. 


The  People  of  the  Country  not  even  Consulted. 

And  I  may  add  here  that,  t^  me,  it  is  almost 
intolerable  that  these  two  men,  worthy  men 
though  they  may  be,  should  be  allowed  to  make 
a  hard  and  fast  agreement  of  such  momentous 
importance,  and  with  such  far-reaching  results, 
without  the  people  aflfected  having  anvtiung  to 
say  in  the  matter— yes,  without  having  even 
been  consulted. 

Here  is  a  question  which  the  Canadian  people 
presumed  was  dead,  a  question  which  had  not 
been  inissue  for  years,  and  yet  two  men,  without 
any  mandate  from  the  people,  make  an  agree- 
nient  concerning  it  which  is  obnoxious,  to  say 
the  least,  to  a  large  percentage  of  the  country. 
As  fair-minded  men  we  must  all  admit  that 
such  a  course  is  not  fair  nor  in  keeping  with 
the  principles  of  responsible  government. 
n  ^*  7*^^^!^"  ^"'  R^issia.  It  should  not  go  in 
Canada.  This  thing  should  not  be  forced  upon 
a  free  people. 

The  people  of  Canada  should  be  allowed  to 
declare  whether  or  not  thev  want  reciprocity 
especially  in  the  form  now  offered  them. 

They  should  not  be  compelled  to  accept  the 
decision  of  Messrs.  Fielding  and  Patterson. 
Let  the  people  decide. 

Have  We  Forgotten  Past  Treatment  ? 

And  again  I  chafe  under  the  collar,  so  to  speak 
when  there  is  brought  to  mv  mind  the  reason 
why  the  United  States  brought  to  an  end  the 
former  treaty. 

Senator  Bevoridge  gives  the  reason  as  a  passion 
for  revenge. 

The  repeal  by  the  United  States  in  1866  of  the 
treaty  of  1854  was,  under  the  conditions  then 
existing,  a  severe  blow  to  Canada. 

The  United  States  knew  that  it  would  be  a 
severe  blow  to  us  at  that  time,  and  this  was 
largely  the  reason  why  thev  refused  to  continue 
the  treaty. 

Secretary  Boutwell  of  President  Grant's  ad- 
mim"stration  said:  "  Canada  needs  our  markets 
and  our  ocean  port^,  and  without  them  she 
cannot  prosper." 

The  secretary  was  right  concerning  our  needs 
at  that  time,  but  no  one  ever  made  a  greater 
mistake  than  he  did  iu  thinking  that  we  could 
not  prosper  as  a  people  without  their  markets 
and  ports. 

Oi-r  prosperity  in  the  past  vears  and  extending 
to  th<;  present  time  gives  to  that  statement  the 
lie. 


And  I  remember  the  haughty  scorn  with 
which  the  Umted  States  treated  our  requests 
afterwards  for  a  renewal  of  the  treaty. 

Then,  when  we  really  needed  reciprocity  thev 
scorned  our  offers.  r-         ^        j 

Yet,  with  the  treatment  of  the  past  still  in 
mind,  and  at  a  time  when  public  opinion  has 
practically  compelled  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  lower  their  tariff  wall  and  let  in  our 
agricultural  products,  our  ministers  tumble  over 
each  other,  at  the  beck  and  call  of  President  Taft 
in  their  haste  to  lower  our  own  tariff  which  has 
protected  Canadian  farmers  from  the  products 
of  the  United  States. 

Then  again  I  chafe  under  the  blatant  and  wide- 
spread assumption  ift  the  United  States  that 
reciprocity  is  only  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge 
and  that  commercial  union  and  then  pohticai 
umon— annexation  will  follow. 

Not  only  no  Demand  but  no  Need  of  Reciprocity. 

The  second  thing  of  interest  to  consider  is  the 
tact  that  not  only  was  there  no  demand  for  re- 
ciprocity, but  there  was  no  need  of  it 

Under  our  present  policy  of  Canada  for  the 
Lanadians  we  have  been  getting  and  are  still 
getting  more  than  our  share  of  the  world's  pros- 
perity. ^ 

The  words  of  Mr.  Sifton,  a  former  member  of 
the  government,  who  feels  so  strongly  against 
this  proposed  arrangement  that  he  has  been 
obliged  to  leave  his  party,  will  describe  our  con- 
dition.    Let  me  quote  them  to  you 

"  We  know  how  the  population  has  grown. 
We  know  how  our  public  revenue,  our  foreign 
trade  and  the  deposits  in  our  banks  have  grown 
We  know  that  in  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
the  Domimon  of  Canada  has  prospered  more 
abundantly  than  any  other  country  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.    We  know  this,  further,  that  man 

fen  V^t  ^""^y  ""^  *>^  P«"P'«  «f  Canada  are 
better  off  than  any  other  population  of  similar 
numbers  that  we  can  point  to." 

Consider  our  growth. 
•    Tmn  ^''t  ^'^^^'"Ple  Canada's  trade  in  1868  and 

Siq  L  n5.S  ^^'^  "^^^  «1 16  000,000;  in  1910, 
5649,000,000,  an  increase  in  forty-two  years  of 
459  per  cent.  ^ 

The  export.s  then  were  $49,000,000.  Last 
year  they  were  $279,000,000,  an  increase  of  470 
per  cent. 

The  imports  then  were  $67,000,000.  Last 
year  they  were  $370,000,000,  an  increase  of  450 
per  cent. 


It  might  be  interesting  to  make  a  comparison 
between  some  of  our  exports  then  and  now. 
T„  ie««        '"Stance;  animals  and  their  products. 
in  mo,  JhS?S.  *"  *'^  ^^'"«  ''  '''^'^' 

Our  agricultural  exports  in  1868  were  «13,000,. 
WO.     ''ftst  year  they  were  S90,000,000 

The  value  of  the  total  field  crops  of  Canada 
last  year  was  «533,0uO,000. 

In  1868  we  had  $33,000,000  in  our  banks. 
Last  year  we  had  $925,000,000. 

In  1868  the  area  of  Canada  was  337,524  square 
miles.     Now  it  is  3,;n5,647  square  miles. 

We  have  only  to  consider  these  things  for  a 
moment  to  reaUze  how  far  from  the  truth  was 
the  behef  of  Americans  generally  and  the  state- 

the  effect  that  Canada  could  not  prosper  without 
the  markets  of  the  United  States. 

The  Western  Grain  Growers  demanded  it. 

The  third  matter  of  interest  before  considering 
the  arrangement  itself  is  one  of  the  causes,  per- 
haps the  proximate  cause  of  the  country  beine 
thrown  into  the  present  turmoil  over  this  ques- 

The  people  of  Canada  as  a  whole  were  satisfied 
with  their  progress  and  prosperity 

But  out  in  our  North  West  there  are  some 
S^de      T  P''"^P^"*y  *^  ^^^y  equalled  by 

They  raise  wheat.  Tney  believe  that  if  they 
could  sell  their  wheat  to  Uncle  Sam  without  anv 
duty  being  imposed  upon  it,  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  them.  * 

They  are  not  solicitous  as  to  what  the  effect 
would  be  upon  their  fellow  farmers  in  other 
P'^'^vmces,  or  upon  the  country  as  a  whole 

And  so  they  come  by  the  trainload  to  Ottawa 
and  tell  Canada's  premier  that  unless  he  ar- 
ranges with  the  United  States  to  get  that  dutv 
off  wheat  dire  things  would  happen  to  him  and 
his  government.  And,  rather  strange  to  state 
Canada  s  premier  apparently  believed  their 
statements. 

The  votes  of  the  farmers  in  that  great  West 
bulked  largely  in  the  eyes  of  the  premier,  and 
to  save  their  votes,  apparently,  he  sought  to 
satisfy  their  demands.  &       ^" 

The  invitation  of  President  Taft  to  come  and 
aine  with  him  and  discuss  reciprocity  afforded 
him  an  opportunity. 
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Have  the  Qrain  Growers  just  cause  for  Complaint  ? 

wff*i."^  consider  for  a  moment  these  North- 
western farmers  for  whom  so  many  other 
interests  are  to  be  sacrificed,  if  this  reclprocitv 
arrangement  goes  into  effect  "^e^'Procity 

donJ*J%r"'''^^'"  "^^^^  *^^  «*«*«  has  already 
done  for  them  as  compared,  for  example,  vith 
the  farmers  of  the  Eastern  Townships 

*J      J'^u'^^^    "^    «"»■    Eastern    Townsh-ns 
tramped  throug  .  vast  forests  and  settled  inThe£ 
making  a  clearing  for  a  log  hut,  and  extended 
the  c  earing  from  year  to\earun^i.  through 
then-  toil  and  labor,  we  have  a  splemlid  inherft- 

All  honor,  then,  to  the  pioneer  settlers  of  the 
«o?  T  Jv^'^J^''''^-  They  worked  for  all  they 
state.         ^  ^""^   practically   nothing  from   thl 

of  ?he  Wh'w"r  '"'■  "^  ^^""'^  P"*'^««'-  farmers 
are  annnrl.i  ?*'  ^'^'T  ^'•"'"bling  and  threats 
are  apparently  to  be  ihe  cause  of  rendinc  the 

Tav  Trom  "Jhr?  ''^'  '''  T''''''  « "''  "'^Lg 
away  trom  the  farmers  and   fruit  growers  in 

a  w'/vT^^''^*'"'-  '^'  P'-ote^fon  whichXy  have 
always  had  against  the  United  States,  and  which 
IS  still  to  be  continued  to  manufacturerr  and 

*te  "".l^"'^^  *he  agricultural  classes^^ 
fnwc*    ?if"'^"   ^'■•'^'"P    their   way    through 
forests  to  their  now  homes?     Not  at  all      Thfv 
went  in  good,  comiortable  railwav  cars  ovefJ 

roX'd  Wtoff  '^  *^/  state,  "nd  which' 

K  pav  fo?  ti^  ^'.t  ^7  ^«'''  J"«t  ^«  ^e  must 
ueip  pay  tor  the  other  hues  of  railwav  beinc 
built  to  open  up  that  Western  country  ^  ^ 
And  when  they  reached  their  homes  did  thev 
clear  forests  in  order  to  make  a  living  from  thp 

farm?   *^^^'   P^''   ["'  their  farms?    No.     The 
farms  were  given  them  by  the  state. 

What   are  they  giving   back   to   the  state? 

w  ^i'u  ^^P^*^^  «f  *he  state.'   Everj  vLr  tS 

tiulJ'lT'''h'"''''  ^'^  convertiJgVhe  fer! 
tihty  of  the  soil  into  wheat.     The  proceeds  of 
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.      ^"'"'"Rw'ProcHy  upon  (he  Eastern 
Townships  Farmer. 

£^5^ti-r^rS7po;' 

Now  It  is  true  that  for  two  or  throe  veira  imrt 

d''u|'hrr';r,orcis^'  "•"-  ""■"-  p- 

JXTtr'S'lS';,;;  t  tt's^r 

farmer  these  same  high  price,  <  •'"•■'*an 

P^i,"';!'"'  ^"''  ''"■  "■■•'>'■"'  »™oiK. 

;^t;;.&,t',^ 

whjch  occurs  but  seldom  ^  •^*"' 

protect  otnThT  Sei'Xt'"^'^  f  "'"^^*«^ 
production  bl  taken  £t^Sd  to  Sl^  ''^^ 
actually  a  surplus  there  of 'no         .  w    ^'^^"^  '^ 
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to  Canadian  dealers  at  prices  which  will  allow 
the  latter  to  import  them  from  the  United  States 
even  under  the  present  duty  and  sell  them  in 
Canada  at  a  profit. 

Therefore,  at  the  present  time  the  Canadian 
farmer  has  need  if  anything  of  higher  jirotection 
than  exists  to-day.  Reciprocity  would  take 
away  even  the  protection  that  he  has. 

_  Of  course  it  ni:  ■  be  said  that  the  present  con- 
ditions existing  in  the  United  States  are  also 
exceptional,  and  in  fairness  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  statement. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  because,  owing  to 
special  reasons,  prices  have  been  high  in  the 
United  States  for  a  coup!"  of  years  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  will  cont.uue  to  be  high.  The 
fact  that  the  prices  there  are  now  lower  than 
thev  were  in  Canada  refutes  such  a  pretension. 

Then,  again,  looking  ahead,  what  are  the  pros- 
pects as  regards  prices  in  the  United  States? 
Are  they  likely  to  be  higher  or  lower? 

President  Taft  says  they  will  be  lower. 

He  has  told  the  people  of  his  country  that 
reciprocity  will  bring  down  the  cost  of  living 
there,  that  the  receipt  of  Canadian  products 
into  the  United  States  will  reduce  the  present 
prices,  and  that  reciprocity  is  therefore  a  good 
thing  for  the  United  States. 

Now,  if  reciprocity  will  reduce  the  prices  of 
all  farm  produce  and  thereby  cheapen  the  cost 
of  living,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  opening 
of  the  United  States  markets  to  Canadian  pro- 
duce will  not  result  in  Canadian  farmers  realizing 
the  high  prices  which  may  have  existed  there 
for  a  couple  of  years. 

In  saying  that  prices  will  be  lower,  President 
Taft  has  good  reasons  for  the  statement. 

First,  the  influx  of  Canadian  products  will 
increase  the  supply.  The  greater  the  supply 
the  smaller  the  price.  This  is  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand. 

Second,  there  is  going  to  be  more  farm  produce 
raised  in  the  United  States  in  the  future.  This 
will  still  further  increase  the  supply 

The  high  prices  there  have  greatly  stimulated 
production.  Never  before  has  so  much  atten- 
tion been  given  to  scientific  and  intensive  farm- 
ing as  is  being  given  now. 

The  supply  is  inerea.«!ing.  The  price  is  de- 
creasing. 

The  probable  increase  of  the  supply  can  be 
eetimated  when  we  remember  that  in  the  various 
items  of  farm  products,  the  percent  of  growth 
per  acre  is  only  about  one  half  of  the  advanced 
countries  in  Europe. 
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It  is  therefore  quite  probable  that  without 
the  products  of  Canada  the  United  States  will 
for  many  years  to  come  have  a  surplus  from  its 
home  production. 

What,  then,  will  be  the  advantage  to  the 
Canadian  farmer  in  being  allowed  to  send  his 
product  int.)  a  country  which  already  has  more 
of  these  products  than  it  needs,  in  fact  has 
tnem  m  l.r  cro  quantitv  to  sell? 

Then  the  question  o"f  transportalion  and  dis- 
tribution IS  a  serious  one. 

The  United  States  is  a  large  country.  Its 
mnety-three  million  people  are  distributed  over 

from  the  Canadian  farmer,  too  far  for  him  to 

of  »l"l  r,  «i*^  "  ^'■"^-  ^"^y  *^  proportion 
of  the  United  States  market  is  after  all  available 
to  the  (  ana<lian  farmer.  Distance  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  cut  out  the  bulk  of  the  mople 
And  in  selling  to  the  remainder,  the  Canadian 
if^^'i  oT"/*  comr)ete  with  the  wide  awake 
L  mted  htates  farmer  who  has  the  same  pi  -ducts 
to  seU  as  himself,  and,  being  right  at  home, 
enjoys  supenor  transportation  facilities. 

United  States  Prices  Compared  with  those  of 
Canada. 

Let  us  compare  some  of  the  United  States 
prices  with  those  of  Canada. 

The  .Montreal  Herald,  a  Liberal  newspaper 
compiled  a  table  of  comparative  prices  in  Mont- 
real and  Bo.ston  the  week  the  reciprocity  agree- 
ment was  made.  j     s  cc 

This  statement  was  prepared  with  the  as- 
sistance of  prominent  produce  dealers  and  food 
experts. 

Here  is  what  it  showed. 

Cheese,  eggs,  live  poultry,  carrots,  celery 
lettuce,  omons,  squash,  tomatoes,  beans  and 
cranberries  all  commanded  higher  prices  in 
Montreal  than  in  Boston.  Hay  and  oats  were 
considerably  higher  in  Boston 

The  best  creamery  butter  was  then  a  cent  and 
a  half  per  pound  higher  in  Bcstonthanin  Mont- 
real, while  storage  creamery  butter  was  one 
cent  higher  in  Boston. 

,«w'^*'H*'®"   ^1'"®'"   '"■■''««   **ave   declined   in 
most  of  the  markets  of  the  United  States. 

JNot  long  ago  a  leading  produce  dealer  of 
Montreal  received  a  telegram  from  Chicago  ofTer- 
ing  him  300  tubs  of  September  creamery  butter 
cold  stored,  at  18  cents,  Chicago.     At  the  time 
this  telegram  was  received  the  same  kind  of 
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butter  was  worth  24  cents  to  25  cents  in  Mont- 
real. 

Mr.  Gage,  president  of  the  Toronto  Board  of 
Trade,  recently  prepared  a  table  of  prices  in 
Toronto  and  New  York,  comparing  the  Toronto 
market  reports  with  the  New  York  market  re- 
ports as  riven  in  the  New  York  Commercial  Bul- 
letin.    The  table  follows. 

Toronto      New 
York. 
Best   Creamery      Butter 

in  prints,  wholesale 26  .26 J 

Prime  chickens 18  to  .20  .15 

Prime  turkeys 20  "   .22  .18 

Ducks 18  "   .20  .  16  to  .  16 

Geese 15  "   .16  .14 

Bacon 16  "   .16i.l6J 

Hams 13J"  .15  .14 

Figures  that  Cannot  be  Questioned. 

There  was  recently  published,  at  the  request 
of  the  United  States,  S  nate  Document  No.  849 
of  1911,  which  was  the  report  of  the  American 
Tariff  board  of  experts  on  the  comparative  prices 
and  products  on  both  sides  of  the  line,  mentioned 
in  the  treaty. 

This  is  r.n  official  compilation  by  an  outside 
authority,  not  subject  to  suspicion  as  being 
favorable  to  Liberal  or  Conservative  and  has 
been  accepted  by  all  as  reliable. 

Now  this  statement  shows  that  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  hogs,  etc.,  were  in  January,  1911,  bringing 
higher  prices  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States. 
It  further  show.s  that  general  farm  produce  is 
sometimes  higher  and  .sometimes  lower  according 
to  the  article  and  the  special  circumstances. 

Here  are  a  few  comparative  prices  as  between 
Detroit  in  the  United  States  and  Windsor,  just 
opposite,  in  Canada. 

Detroit  Windsor 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red $     .98  $1.01 

Corn 47i  .53 

Oats,  standard .  .344  .  39 

Beets 50*  .40 

Potatoes .40  .50 

Beef,    steers,    heifers,    lowest        3.65  3.95 

Beef  cows "             3.00  2.50 

Stockers.  feeders "             2.45  3.70 

Milkers,  spr  ngers "            20.00  25.00 

Lambs "              3.90  5.15 

Sheep "             2.00  2.55 

Hogs «             5.50  6.50 
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How  Prices  Compara. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  consider  in  detail  some 
of  the  products  of  the  Eastern  Townships  farmer 
and  the  comparative  prices  of  the  products  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

CATTLE. 

Last  year  Canada  exported  to  Great  Britain 
from  all  portH  approximately  100,000  cattle, 
which  netted  the  farmer  over  seven  millions  of 
dollars.  Had  the  Americans  access  into  Canada 
they  would  have  taken  "nto  the  United  States 
this  100,000  as  yeariinj^s,  which  would  have 
netted  to  our  farmers  about  $20  per  head,  or 
two  millions  of  dollars.  The  difference,  five 
million  dollars,  would  have  been  largely  lost  to 
Canada,  as  these  cattle  are  fattened  chiefly  on 
our  rough  food  which  cannot  otherwise  be 
marketed  to  good  advantage. 

This  winter  the  exporter  has  been  able  to 
purchase  cattle  of  better  quahty  cheaper  in 
Chicago  than  he  could  in  any  part  of  Canada. 

HORSES. 

In  this  connection  I  want  you  to  read  a  state- 
ment recently  made  in  an  article  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  by  United  States  Senator  Beve- 
ridge,  who  said : — 

"  We  now  ship  to  Canada  every  year  thou- 
sands more  of  horses  and  mules  "than  Canada 
ships  to  us.  Canada  has  an  undersupply  of 
horses  and  mules;  comparatively  we  have  an 
oversupply.  So  the  free  interchange  of  horses 
and  mules  between  this  country  and  Canada 
means  an  enlarged  market  for  horsas  and  mules 
raised  by  our  farmers.  And  our  farmers  want 
that  enlarged  market,  do  they  not?  Why,  then, 
should  we  make  it  hard  for  them  to  enter  that 
market  with  their  horses  and  mule.-!?" 

Will  the  Canadian  farmer  get  as  much  for  his 
horses  as  he  does  now  if  the  United  States 
farmer  is  allowed  to  flood  our  market  without 
let  or  hindrance? 

LAMBS. 

Since  December  last  lambs  have  sold  at  one 
cent  per  pound  cheaper  in  Chicago  than  in 
Toronto. 

Will  they  not  sell  cheaper  still  when  the  United 
States  can  send  them  into  Canada  free  of  duty? 


■HI 


as 


in 


Ab  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  United  Htate« 
marlcet  1  will  not  refer  to  the  inridental  effert  of 
reciprocity  in  allowing  the  entry  of  lamb*  from 
the  twelve  favored  nations,  and  the  conseauent 
effect  upon  the  price  in  Canada.  I  will  refer  to 
that  later. 

HOGH. 

The  average  price  of  hogs  in  Chicago  and 
Montreal  for  the  five  yean  endin}<;  December 
3l8t,  1010,  was  as  follows : — 

Year  Chicago  Montreal 

190(1 ttt.20      17.77 

1907 6.10    7.43 

1908 5.70    7.10 

1909 7.35    8.04 

1910 8.90    9.60 

In  October,  1907,  live  hogH  sold  in  Chicago 
U8  low  as  (3.80  per  cwt.,  against  $6.65  per  cwt. 
in  the  same  time  in  Montreal. 

During  the  same  period  prices  of  hogs  averaged 
lower  in  Buffalo  than  in  Toronto.  Occasionally 
the  price  goes  higher  in  Buffalo,  but  commonly 
it  \»  lower. 

How  can  the  Eastern  Townships  farmer  com- 
pete with  the  American  farmer  on  the  irrigated 
plains  of  the  great  South  West  which  grow 
yearly  three  to  four  crops  of  alfalfa  upon  which 
he  raises  and  fattens  as  many  crops  of  pigs? 

And  in  this  connection  the  matter  of  quaran- 
tine is  worthy  of  consideration. 

It  is  understood  that  there  will  be  no  change 
in  the  present  regulations  of  the  two  countries. 

If  our  regulations  are  changed  then  the  stock 
of  the  Canadian  farmer  will  be  exposed  to  mange, 
hog  cholera,  foot  and  mouth  disease,  etc.  If 
they  are  not  changed  the  regulations  are  and 
will  be  unfair  to  the  Canadian  farmer. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Now,  I  frankly  admit  that  at  times  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years  dairy  products  have 
larought  higher  pric&s  in  the  United  States  than 
in  Canada,  but  they  are  not  doing  so  at  the  time 
I  am  A\riting. 

For  some  three  years  prior  to  last  year  there 
was  a  succession  of  poor  fodder  crops  in  a  large 
part  of  the  United  States. 

There  was,  therefore,  naturally  a  diminution 
in  the  products.  The  demand  was  as  large  as 
ever  and  with  less  to  supply  it  the  prices  in- 
creased. 
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La«t  yoor  witnemeti  a  rettirn  to  normal  crop 
ronclitioriH  and  to  the  normal  production.  I 
«l  iihl.  perhapH,  rather  noy  to  abnormal  pnn 
diution.  Iwaiwe  farmem,  Btimuluted  bv  the 
high  prirew,  produced  more  butter  ond  cheese 
th.-vn  ever  More,  and  more  than  the  country 
could  alworb. 

Some  of  thiit  HurpluH  ia  going  acroM  the  Atlan- 
tic to  Englanfl.  Some  of  it  is  coming  into 
Canada.  A  duty  of  four  cent«  has  to  be  paid 
on  every  pound  of  butter,  but  still  it  comee. 

Huttor  luw  ranged  recently  from  two  to  five 
centM  nor  pound  higher  in  Canada  than  in  the 
Unite«l  States. 

Under  reciprocity  this  whole  American  Murpliu 
could  have  been  dumped  into  Canada. 

What  do  yoD  think  the  Canadian  farmer  would 
have  got  for  his  butter  then? 

EGGS. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  Canadian  farmer 
will  get  less  for  his  eggs  under  reciprocity. 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  board  of 
tariff  experts  appointed  by  the  United  States 
government  to  compare  Camidian  and  United 
States  prices,  the  price  of  e^}&  (new  laid)  was 
considerably  higher  at  the  time  of  the  report 
(January  11th)  in  Canada  than  in  the  United 
States. 

Here  are  the  prices. 

PJace  Wholesale  price 

per  doz. 

Buffalo,  N.Y $     .36 

Toronto,  Ont 40 

Ogdensburg,  N.Y .30 

Prescott,  Ont 32 

Lanca.ster,  N.H ^27 

Sherbrookc,  Que 32 

Buriington.  Vt ^27 

Montreal,  Que '35 

Bangor.  Me .30 

Calais,  Me [  26 

Eastport,  Me 28 

St.  Stephen,  x\.B '33 

The  Canadian  farmer  has  now  a  good  market 
for  his  eggs  right  here  at  home.  The  fact  is, 
we  consumed  in  Canada  last  year  728,489  dozen 
more  eggs  t»  .  produced. 

The  Uni  ,es  sent  us  757,316  dozen  eggs 

last  year  a  ;.aid  three  cents  per  dozen  duty 
on  them. 
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Reciprocity  will  give  CMiadiftn  f«rmefB  the 
privilege  of  selling  their  egp  in  the  United 
Btatei  At  lower  price*  than  they  can  get  f< 
them  in  Canada,  and  it  will  give  farmen  of  t  e 
Vntttnl  HtatM  and  twelve  other  forei'jn  oountnee 
the  right  to  send  eggi  into  Canada  free  of  duty. 

What  will  the  C.  ..adian  farmer  get  for  his 
eggH  then? 

The  ProlNiMe  Effect  on  PrlcM. 

No  one,  of  coune,  can  tell  in  advance  junt  what 
the  effect  of  ret-inrocity  will  be  on  each  farm 
product.  The  eflfect  wdl  pr«)bahly  bo  different 
in  different  localities.  While  some  localititw 
may  gain  othera  will  lotie. 

It  does,  however,  «eom  fair  to  conclude  that 
the  average  pricee  of  farm  produttu  a^  a  whole 
in  the  United  State*  are  no  higher  thau  they  are 
in  Canada. 

Rememi)er,  I  say  the  average.  There  are 
times  when  abnormal  circumstancoH  will  make 
abnormal  prices.  There  may  be  some  times, 
owing  to  special  circunwtance?*.  and  Home  places, 
owing  to  contiguity  to  the  market,  that  the 
Conadian  f  trm^r  may  get  a  ll.tle  more  for  some 
of  his  products. 

He  may,  for  instance,  get  a  little  more  at 
times  in  sunnner  for  his  dairy  products,  but  he 
stands  to  get  lass  in  winter  when  he  must  meet 
the  conipotition  of  Australia.  New  Zealand,  etc. 
I  think  the  conclusion  is  fairly  justified  that 
the  Canadian  farmer  with  all  his  disadvantages 
cannot  profitably  compete  with  the  United 
States  farmer  on  his  own  ground. 

Canadian  Farmer    gets  Greater  Percentage  of 
Price  than  the  United  States  Farmer. 

In  considering  the  United  States  prices  the 
Canadian  farmer  should  not  compare  the  prices 
he  gets  with  those  of  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  other  large  cities. 

He  could  net  get  these  prices. 

From  these  prices  must  be  deducted  tlie  cost 
of  transportation  to  get  his  products  into  those 
cities,  and  he  must  remember,  too,  that  he  will 
have  to  pay  more  to  get  his  products  into  these 
cities  than  will  the  United  States  farmer  who 
lives  nearer  to  them. 

And  again,  in  considering  the  prices  ia  tlie 
United  States  market  the  Canadian  farmer 
should  remember  this  fact. 

The  United  States  farmer  does  not  get  as  much 
accordingly  of  the  going  price  as  does  the  Cana- 
dian farmer  in  his  hDme  market. 
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The  price  for  the  eoniumrr  in  the  United 
8tate*  would  have  to  be  quite  »  little  higher  in 
order  to  give  the  United  StateH  farmer  m  much 
M  the  Canadiftn  would  get  here  at  the  lower 
pnre. 

The  rea«on  it  thi«. 

The  United  States  trust*  buy  the  product 
from  the  farmer  at  moderate  pricee.  They 
control  the  market.  They  are  not  HatiHfioU  with 
a  Hmall  margin  or  profit,  ho  thov  raiHe  the  price 
on  the  consumer. 

And  BO  when  we  aee  high  prices  quoted  for 
farm  products  in  the  United  Stotes,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  United  States  farmers  iir«  gettina 
high  prices.  • 

Tln»y  may  not.  It  is  often  the  trusts  pushing 
up  the  pnces  after  they  have  bought  the  pro- 
ducts from  the  farmer  and  have  them  paclced 
away  in  cold  storage  waiting  for  the  advanced 
price. 

The  Unhed  States  Market  an  Unstable  Market. 

A  steady  market  is  a  great  boon  to  the  farmer. 

It  IS  worth  something  to  a  farmer  to  know 
what  lie  can  de,jend  upon  when  the  time  comes 
for  marketing  his  products. 

The  Ci  nadian  market  is  much  more  steady 
than  that  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  United  States  prices  occasionally  go  up 
in  the  clouds,  and  more  often  they  go  away 
down. 

There  i.s  perhaps  nothing  which  will  discourage 
a  farmer  more  quickh  han  to  have  prices  drop 
away  down,  even  temporarily. 

Take  hogs,  for  example.  A  farmer  would 
rather  have  a  goou  even  price  that  he  can  depend 
on  than  to  have  occasionally  a  high  price  and 
then  a  big  drop. 

lie  does  not  want  to  face  the  possibility  of  a 
low  market  when  he  gets  his  hogs  ready.  If 
he  strikes  the  low  market  a  couple  of  times  he  is 
quite  likely  to  give  up  hop  raising  in  disgust. 

And  right  here  we  must  remember  that  under 
reciprocity  the  Canadian  farmer  wil!  have  the 
same  kind  of  market  that  the  Uni  d  States 
farmer  has  to  face  now. 

He  will  suffer  from  the  tactics  of  the  United 
States  Meat  Trust,  Just  what  the  United  States 
farmer  does  now. 

The  market  may  sometimes  go  a  little  higher 
than  it  does  now,  but  at  other  times  it  will  go 
extremely  low. 

And  even  if  prices  should  average  as  high  ai 
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thev  do  now,  the  Canadian  fanner  will  not  be  as 
well  off  as  he  is  now  with  the  more  even  prices 
of  hi8  steady  home  market. 

This  steady,  stable  home  market  has  hitherto 
taken  four-fifths  of  all  that  the  Canadian  farmer 
has  produced. 

Most  of  the  remaining  fifth  has  gone  to  ICng- 
land,  where  there  is  an  ever  increasing  demand 
for  Canadian  goods.  The  market  there  is  stable 
also. 

Now,  under  reciprocity  the  conditions  will  be 
changed. 

As  is  generally  known,  the  English  market 
requires  a  different  article  and  differently  put 
up  from  that  required  by  the  United  States 
market.  The  Canadian  farmer  will  therefore 
be  required  in  the  very  beginning  to  choose 
between  the  two  markets. 

The  Canadian  farmer  must  have  in  mind 
when  he  begins  production,  for  which  market 
he  intends  his  products.  If  he  produces  for 
the  United  States  market  he  cannot,  provided 
the  pnces  are  not  satisfactory,  resort  to  the 
English  market. 

It  will  be  a  pretty  difficult  matter,  too,  for 
him  to  tell  in  advance  which  will  be  the  better 
market. 


Present  Channels  of  Trade  will  be  Lost. 

Of  course  the  intention  of  reciprocity  is,  and 
the  effect  will  be,  that  the  channels  of  trade 
established  after  many  years'  hard  work  and  the 
expenditure  of  million-s  of  dollars  will  be  changed. 
New  channels  of  trade  will  be  established.  The 
old  channels  will  be  less  used,  and  in  the  end 
pretty  well  abandoned. 

Furthermore,  the  tendency  under  reciprocity 
will  be  to  market  the  less  perfected  products 

Hay  grain,  cattle,  milk  and  cream  will  be 
stnpped  from  the  farm  and  exported  to  the 
United  States. 

Our  butter  and  cheese  and  meat  factories 
are  bound  to  suffer. 

Intensive  farming,  which  the  government 
has  been  urging  upon  farmers,  will  decline 

1  he  advantages  which  after  many  years  the 
Canadian  farmer  has  gained  in  the  English 
market  will  be  lost. 

And  in  this  connection,  here  is  a  question 
which  IS  worthy  of  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion by  every  Canadian  farmer;   viz- 

After  we  have  left  the  old  paths  of  trade  and 
got  established  m  the  new;   after  we  have  lost 
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the  huine  market  and  the  English  market  and 
have  got  accustomed  to  the  requirements  of  the 
American  market,  suppose  that  this  American 
market  (for  which  we  have  deserted  the  markets 
of  home  and  Motherland)  should  be  suddenly 
closed  against  us,  what  then? 

With  what  loss  and  chagrin  would  we  be 
obliged  to  hunt  out  again  the  old  paths,  open 
up  the  old  channels  of  trade  and  try  to  regain 
that  which  we  had  lost. 

And  let  us  not  think  such  a  thing  impossible. 
It  is  even  probable. 

No  Permanence  of  Reciprocity  is  Quaranteed. 

Read  for  yourself  the  clause  in  the  arrange- 
ment in  this  connection: 

"  It  is  distinctly  understood  that  we  do  not 
attempt  to  bind  for  the  future  the  action  of  the 
United  States  Congre3s  or  the  Parliament  of 
Canada,  but  that  each  of  these  authorities  shall 
bd  absolutely  free  to  make  any  change  of  tariff 
policy,  or  of  any  other  matter  covered  by  the 
present  arrangement  that  may  be  deemed  ex- 
pedient." 

Just  think  how  much  the  Canadian  farmer 
i.s  asked  to  give  up  in  return  for  the  United 
States  market  which  is  not  guaranteed  him  one 
single  year. 

Supposing  this  agreement  should  not  work 
out  as  is  anticipated  by  the  United  States  and 
the  people  should  cry  out  for  its  discontinuance. 
Do  you  think  for  a  moment  that  it  would  not  be 
discontinued?     It  surely  would  be. 

And  there  always  will  be  strong  influences  at 
work  in  the  United  States  that  may  cause  Con- 
gress to  alter  the  tariff.  The  American  farmer 
may  be  dissatisfied  or  the  American  manufac- 
turers may  think  that  they  are  not  getting  a 
square  deal  through  the  agreement  and  may 
demand  change. 

President  Taft  has  said  that  he  offered  our 
commissioners  continental  free  trade.  He  has 
made  no  secret  of  his  expectation  that  the  United 
States  will  get  other  concessions  later  on. 

Listen  to  these  words  of  United  States  Senator 
Beveridge  in  an  artic'  j  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  to  which  I  hfive  already  referred.  The 
Senator  says: 

"  Suppose  the  trade  agreement  between  our- 
selve.'!  and  Canada  is  not  what  we  should  like 
it  to  be  in  all  of  its  items.  Once  the  policy  is 
established  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  those 
defects  will  be  remedied." 
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It  almost  goes  without  saying  that  further 
concessions  will  be  demanded  by  the  United 
States. 

We  shall  be  continually  in  the  shadow  of  the 
"big  stick." 

If  we  refuse  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  United 
States  the  big  stick  will  fall  and  reciprocity  will 
be  dead. 

Yes,  unstable  describes  the  condition  of  the 
market  which  reciprocity  will  bring  to  the 
Canadian  farmer. 

Unstable,  lack  of  permanence,  describes  the 
very  arrangement  itself. 

Comparing;  Notes  with  our  Neighbors. 

Let  us  compare  notes  with  our  neighbors 
in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 

The  value  of  the  United  States  maiket  to  the 
Canadian  farmer,  and  especially  to  ihe  farmer 
of  the  Eastern  Townships,  is  pretty  well  ex- 
emplified by  the  New  England  States. 

Our  nearest  neighbor  to  the  South  is  the  State 
of  Vermont.     This  is  an  agricultural  State. 

The  percentage  of  farmers  in  the  State  is 
about  the  largest  in  the  Union. 

These  farmers  have  always  had  the  market 
which  the  Canadian  farmer  will  have  under 
reciprocity. 

If  this  market  will  make  the  Canadian  farmer 
rich  it  should  have  made  the  Vermont  farmer 
rich. 

Let  us  compare  the  prosperity  of  the  Canadian 
farmer  with  that  of  the  Vermont  farmer. 

Now,  it  is  admitted  that  the  Canadian  farmer 
is  already  prosperous. 

Reciprocity  and  the  United  Stai>-  taarket 
are  not  to  make  him  prosperous,  but  rather 
more  prosperous. 

What  about  the  Vermont  farmer,  our  next 
door  neighbor,  who  has  always  had  this  United 
States  market? 

Is  lie  prosperous  ?  Has  he  been  prosperous 
during  the  past  thirty  years? 

Decidedly  not. 

The  abandoned  farms  of  Vermont  anil  the 
other  New  England  States  have  become  a  by- 
word. 

Many  are  the  farmers  in  that  State  who  have 
been  obliged  to  turn  the  key  in  the  door  and 
leave  the  old  farm  to  fall  into  decay  because 
they  could  not  make  a  Hving. 

I  have  before  me  United  States  government 
statements  which  show  that  in  1900  there  were 
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there  were  twenty  years  before,  and  that  the 
farms  of  the  State  were  then  worth  $22,360,043 
less  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 

Let  us  see  how  the  farms  of  Vermont  compare 
in  value  to-day  with  those  of  Quebec. 

In  order  that  the  figures  may  be  absolutely 
trustworthy  I  will  quote  from  the  Senate  docu- 
ment, No.  849,  from  which  it  appears  that  in 
1900  the  average  value  per  acre  of  improved  land 
in  the  State  of  Vermont  was  $18.00.  In  New 
Hampshire  it  was  $19.00.    In  Quebec  it  was  $24. 

Last  year  the  average  per  acre  in  Vermont 
was  $24.00.  In  New  Hampshire  $26.00.  In 
Quebec  it  was  $43.00. 

These  figures  prove  '"onclusively  that  in  1900 
farms  were  worth  about  a  third  more  per  acre 
in  Quebec  than  they  were  in  either  Vermont 
or  New  Hampshire,  while  in  1910  they  were 
worth  more  than  half  again  as  much  as  were 
the  farms  in  these  two  States. 

They  further  prove  that  while  the  average 
value  ler  acre  has  increased  33  per  cent  in  ten 
years  in  the  State  of  Vermont  and  37  per  cent 
in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  it  has  increased 
80  per  cent  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

The  Reason  for  their  Abandoned  Farms. 


Now,  the  farms  along  our  border  line  in  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire  have  the  same  fer- 
tility of  soil  and  climatic  conditions  as  our  own. 
Why  are  they  worth  so  much  less  per  acre? 

Why  have  the  fa  m, ;  on  the  Quebec  side  of  the 
line  increased  so  urach  more  largely  in  value 
during  the  past  ten  years  than  have  those  on 
the  American  side? 

If  the  American  market  makes  farming  more 
profitable,  the  farms  in  Vermc  "it  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  which  this  market  has  always  been 
available,  should  be  worth  more,  not  le.ss,  than 
the  Quebec  farms  to  which  the  market  has  not 
been  available. 

How,  then,  are  the  abandoned  farms  and  de- 
creased farm  values  in  Vermont  and  New  Hamp- 
shire to  be  accounted  for? 

The  reason  is  very  simple,  very  apparent. 

The  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  farmers 
couUI  not  meet  the  competition  of  the  great 
states  West  and  South  West. 

Forty  years  ago  the  \'ermont  and  New  Hamp- 
shire farmer  found  a  market  for  his  produce 
in  the  New  England  States. 

The  Eastern  Townships  farmer  had  this  same 
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market  available  to  him  in  the  days  of  the  re- 
ciprocity treaty  of  1854.  It  was  a  market 
worth  something  then. 

But  the  produce  of  the  Western  and  South 
Western  farmer  has  increased  since  then. 

The  over  production  from  these  newer  lands 
starved  out  the  eastern  farmers. 

Will  that  make  the  p:a8tern  Townships  farmer 
rich  which  has  made  his  Vermont  and  New 
Hamfwhire  neighbor  poor? 

Comparative  Value  of  Live  Stocl<. 

We  have  compared  the  value  of  farms.  Let 
us  now  consider  the  comparative  value  of  live 
stock. 

Again  I  take  my  fijtures  from  the  Senate 
Document    (No.   849.    page    110). 

From  this  it  appeals  that  the  average  value 
per  head  for  the  year  1910,  of  horses  was,  in 
the  States  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 
fiOO.OO.  In  Queb""  the  a\erage  value  was 
$139.00. 

The  average  valup  of  dairy  cows  in  Vernumt 
wa.s  $34.20,  in  New  Hampshire,  $36.20,  in 
Quebec,  $31.00. 

The  average  value  of  other  cattle  in  Vermont 
was  $14.40,  in  New  Hampshire,  $20.30,  in 
Quel)ec.  $31.00. 

The  average  value  of  sheep  in  Vermont  was 
$4.00.  in  New  Hampshire.  $3.70.  In  Quebec  it 
was  $6.00. 

The  average  value  of  swine  in  Vermont  was 
$10.00.  in  New  Hampshire,  $11.50.  In  Quebec 
it  was  $13.00. 

In  practically  every  case  these  prices  are 
favorable  to  the  Eastern  Townships  farmer. 

Why?  Surely  because  the  Eastern  Town- 
ships farmer  has  not  been  obliged  to  meet  the 
competition  from  the  West  and  South  Wen  to 
which  I  have  just  referred. 

The  Canadian  duty  on  farm  products  has 
protected  him  in  his  home  market. 

But  reciprocity  will  make  us  one  as  regards 
trade. 

There  will  be  no  duty  between  us. 

The  Eastern  Townships  farmer  will  then  be 
subject  tx)  the  same  competition  that  his  Ver- 
mont neighbors  arc  subject  to — a  competition 
that  has  so  decreased  the  price  of  their  '-"ms 
and  animals  that  in  1900  the  number  ns 

had  decreased  2632    in  number  in  twen;  -t? 

and  $22,360,043  in  value. 

Dark  indee<l  will  be  tlie  prospects  of  the  East- 
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ern  Townships  farmer  when  reciprocity  com- 
pels him  to  meet  the  same  competition  which 
has  made  the  Vermont  and  New  Hamiwhire 
farmer  poor. 

The  Canadian  Farmer's  Home  Market. 

And  now,  having  discussed  the  United  States 
market  pretty  thoroughly,  let.  us  turn  co  the 
Canadian  market. 

I  fear  that  the  Canadian  farmjjr  does  not 
sufficiently  appreciate  his  home  market— the 
market  preserved  for  him  by  the  Canadian 
tariff. 

Thi.x  home  market  is  taking  eighty  per  cent 
of  iiis  produce  and  at  good  prices. 

The  demand  of  this  market  is  increasing  and 
it  will  continue  to  increase  as  the  country  grows. 

It  has  the  advantage  of  nearness,  stability, 
cheapness  of  transportation  and  quickness  of 
returns. 

The  Canadian  farmer  is  familiar  with  its  con- 
ditions and  requirements. 

And  yet,  withal,  the  Canadian  farmer  is  in- 
clined to  look  beyond  this  market  with  longing 
,yes  to  the  market  of  the  United  States,  for- 
getting, perhaps,  that  the  United  States  farmer 
is  looking  with  just  as  longing  eyes  at  the 
Canadian  market. 

There  are  at  least  twelve  farmers  in  tl.c  United 
States  looking  longingly  at  the  Canadian  market 
to  one  farmer  in  Canada  looking  at  the  United 
States  market. 

Let  us  remember  that  there  are  at  least  twelve 
times  as  many  farmers  in  the  United  States  as 
there  are  n  Canada,  and  so,  while  one  Canadian 
farmer  v  iret  entrance  into  the  markets  of  the 
United  >,  twelve  American  farmers  will  get 

entranci  lO  our  home  markets.  They  have 
already  .'urceeded  in  selling  immense  quantities 
of  iavm  products  in  Canada,  in  spite  of  the  duty. 
They  have  sold  twice  as  much  in  Canada  as 
Canadian  farmers  have  sold  in  the  United  States. 

With  reciprocity  in  farm  products  the  twelve 
American  farmers  will  crowd  the  one  Canadian 
farmer  pretty  closely  in  his  own  home  market. 

The  surplus  production  of  the  United  States 
farmer  would  be  liable  at  any  time  to  demoralize 
the  home  market  of  the  Canadian  farmer. 

It  will  cost  the  American  farmer  no  more  to 
bring  Lis  farm  products  to  Canadian  towns  and 
cities  than  it  will  cost  the  Canadian  farmer  to 
carrj-  his  to  the  United  States. 

These    American    products    are    pretty    well 
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kept  out  now  by  the  tariflf  wall.     With  this 
removed  they  will  enter  twelve  to  one. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  the  Americana 
have  the  earlier  season,  and  that  their  products 
will  therefore  be  upon  our  markets  before  our 
products  are  salable  and  get  the  early  price. 

Must  Meet  Competition  from  Twelve  Favored 
Nations. 

And,  unfortunately  for  the  Canadian  farmer 
this  is  not  all. 

It  is  not  only  the  farm  products  of  the  United 
States  that  will  come  into  Canada  in  free  com- 
petition with  the  Canadian  products,  but  th(.8e 
of  twelve  other  countries  as  well. 

A  little  time  ago  a  member  of  Parliament 
asked  some  questions  of  the  Government. 
Among  the  questions  was  this:  "  What  is  the 
number  and  the  names  of  the  countries,  if  any, 
that  will  be  entitled  to  have  their  natural  pro- 
ducts and  manufactured  articles  come  into 
Canada  under  the  same  terms  as  the  United 
States  under  the  reciprocity  agreement?" 

This  was  a  faidy  plain  question,  but  it  had  to 
be  reiterated  many  times,  and  even  then  the 
whole  truth  was  only  extracted  from  the  Govern- 
ment piecemeal. 

"  Does   Argentina   get   the  same  treatment 
as   the    United   States  ?"    was   asked   of    Mr. 
Fielding. 
"Yes." 

"Does  Denmark?"     "Yes." 
"Does  Japan?"     "Yes." 
And  so  on,  down  the  whole  list  of  the  dozen. 
For  it  is  a  fact  that  under  the  proposed  re- 
ciprocity agreement  Canada  gives  the  new  free 
list  and  the  new  set  of  lower  duties  to  (1)  the 
United    States,    (2)    the    British    Empire,    (3) 
twelve   foreign   countries,    Argentina,    Austria- 
Hungary,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia, 
Switzeriand,    Spain,   Japan   and   some  smaller 
South  American  countries. 

And  here  is  the  list  of  countries  from  which 
Canada  gets  the  same  privileges  in  return 

(1)  The  United  States. 

(2)  Nobody  else. 

In  other  words,  the  goods  of  all  the  above 
named  countries  can  enter  Canada  undrr  the 
propo.'.ed  reciprocity  agreement,  but  Canadian 
goods  cannot  enter  these  countries  to 'any 
greater  e.\tent  than  they  did  before. 

Is  this  reciprocity?     Far  from  it. 

The  very  essence  of  reciprocity  is  reciprocal 
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giving.  Here  we  give  these  nations  much.  W»» 
get  nothing  we  did  not  already  have. 

The  Danish  butter  maker  can  send  his  butter 
free  into  Canada. 

The  Canadian  dairyman  cannot  send  his 
butter  into  Denmaric  on  terms  one  whit  more 
favorable  than  now. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  can  ship  meat 
into  Canada. 

Canadian  meat  is  met  with  a  protective  tariff 
when  it  goes  to  Australia,  and  so  on. 

Let  the  Canadian  farmer  who  is  inclined  to 
think  that  reciprocity  may  be  a  good  thing  for 
him,  consider  well  these  two  facts. 

1.  Twelve  foreign  countrifts  and  the  whole 
British  Empire,  as  well  as  the  United  States, 
are  to  have  the  free  run  of  the  Canadian  farmer's 
home  market. 

2.  The  Canadian  farmer  does  not  get  one 
inch  further  into  the  markets  of  the  British 
Empire,  or  into  the  markets  of  the  twelve  foreign 
nations. 

The  government  seems  inclined  to  make 
light  of  the  fact  that  twelve  nations  besides  the 
United  States  are  to  get  access  into  our  home 
market. 

But  it  is  really  a  serious  matter. 

Let  us  consider  what  it  means  to  the  Canadian 
farmer  to  face  competition  from  only  three  of 
these  twelve  countries,  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  Argentina. 

These  countries  raise  agricultural  products 
similar  to  those  raised  in  Canada. 

They  get  one  great  advantage  o\'er  the  Cana- 
dian farmer.  There  is  no  winter  there,  that  is, 
nothing  like  our  Canadian  winters. 

Their  cattle  can  live  out  of  doors 
the  year. 

Winter  shelter  and  winter  feeding,  large  items 
of  expense  to  the  Canadian  farmer,  are  largely 
obviated  there  by  climatic  conditions. 

This  is  a  great  advantage  over  the  Canadian 
farmer. 

As  a  result  the  farmers  of  these  countries 
can  produce  butter,  cheese,  meat  and  eggs, 
much  more  cheaply  than  the  Canadian  farmer 
can. 

They  produce,  too,  in  large  quantities.  They 
export  In  large  quantities. 

Australia    exports    annually    from    forty    to 
fifty  million  pounds  of  frozen  meat. 
■    Let  me  give  you  a  concrete  example  of  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  letting  Australian  meat 
into  Canada. 
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Eumirte  of  the  Effect  of  Competition  with 
Auftralia. 

On  March  18th  last,  750  carcftssee  of  froaen 
lamb  from  Australia  were  landed  at  St.  John,  N.B. 
260  carcasses  were  sent  to  the  William  Daviea 
Co.,  Limited,  Toronto.  The  greater  part  of  the 
remainder  were  shipped  to  Montreal.  This 
lamb  was  purchased  at  nine  cents  per  pound 
delivered  in  bond  at  Toronto. 

Under  existing  conditions  the  duty  was  three 
cents  per  pound.  This  made  the  lamb  cost 
twelve  cents  per  pound  laid  down  in  Toronto. 

Fresh  dressed  lambs  were  selling  in  Toronto 
at  that  time  at  Ti'^.c.  to  13c.  per  pound. 

So  you  see,  after  paying  this  duty  there  was 
not  much  difference  between  the  prices  of  the 
Australian  and  Canadian  lamb. 

The  duty  protected  the  Canadian  farmer 
against  the  Australian  product. 

But  under  reciprocity  the  duty  on  this  frozen 
lamb  will  be  only  l^c.  per  pound,  so  that 
similar  shipments  could  be  laid  down  in  Toronto 
at  lOJ^c.  per  pound,  two  or  three  cents  per 
pound  cheaper  than  the  price  for  the  home 
raised  products. 

Referring  to  the  lambs  which  were  sent  to 
Montreal.  When  they  reached  Montreal 
Canadian  lamb  was  selling  at  IOJ/2C.  The 
Australian  lambs  were  sold  at  9l^c.  delivered 
ex  cars  Montreal  duty  paid,  the  owners  apparent- 
ly being  contented  to  undersell  the  Canadian 
market  by  one  cent  per  pound. 

Now,  if  you  wish  to  see  the  effect  upon  the 
live  stock  market  of  the  receipt  of  this  Australian 
lamb  in  Montreal,  turn  up  the  Montreal  papers 
of  March  20th,  in  one  of  which,  for  example,  the 
headline  was  "  Sheep  Sold  Lower  in  Local 
Markets." 

If,  with  the  three  cent  duty  on  every  pound, 
frozen  lamb  can  be  profitably  imported  from 
Australia,  it  seems  almost  conclusive  that  re- 
ducing the  duty  will  also  reduce  the  price  of 
Canadian    lamb  accordingly. 

And  not  only  does  Australia  export  frozen 
meat,  but  it  exports  butter  as  well.  It  exports 
annually  between  fifty  and  seventy-five  million 
pouHfJs  of  butter. 

Australian  butter  can  be  laid  down  now^in 
bond  at  Montreal  at  23c.  per  pound.  A  duty 
of  four  cents  per  pound  keeps  it  out  of  com- 
petition with  the  Eastern  Townships  butter  now 
selling  at  26c.  per  pound. 
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Vncler  reciprocity,  which  would  <lo  awuy 
with  the  duty  of  four  cent*  per  pound,  the  KuHtern 
Town»hipH  butter  would  have  to  compete  during 
the  winter  nionthx  with  AuHtrtilian  butter  which 
coHt  only  23c.  per  pound  in  Montreal. 

How  New  Zealand  and  Argentina  can  Compete. 

Now  turn  to  New  Zealand,  renowned  for  its 
wool,  its  wheat  and  its  dairy  products. 

New  Zealand  exported  in  11K)9  thirteen  and  a 
half  miUion  dollars  worth  of  butter  and  cheese 
and  eighteen  and  a  half  million  dollars  worth  of 
frozen  lamb  and  mutton. 

New  Zealand  butter  can  be  landed  in  Van- 
couver at  two  cents  per  pound  freight.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  it  landed  there  now,  upon  which 
a  duty  of  four  cents  per  pound  is  paid.  Under 
reciprocity  there  will  be  no  duty  but  there  will 
be  a  lot  more  New  Zealand  V)utter. 

The  effect  of  this  New  Zealand  importation 
upon  the  Eastern  Townships  farmer  is  well 
exemplified  by  the  following  circumstances. 

During  January  of  1909  Montreal  produce 
merchants  imported  5.00()  packages  of  New 
Zealand  butter. 

At  that  time  the  price  of  Eastern  Townships 
creamer}'  butter  was  27}  yC.  per  pound. 

When  this  New  Zealand  butter  came  in  com- 
petition with  the  Eastern  Townships  butter 
the  price  of  the  homemade  article  fell  before 
the  end  of  February  to  19c.  per  pound. 

Now,  take  the  Argentine  Republic. 

The  government  may  make  light  of  these 
countries  and  their  trade.  Yet  the  fact  remains 
that  this  country  ahme  has  an  international 
trade  larger  than  that  of  Canada. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  exports  are  live  stock 
and  agricultural  products. 

The  country  exports  chilled  meats  in  enormous 
quantities. 

Its  population  is  largely  composed  of  Italians, 
.Spaniards,  Germans,  who  are  contented  with  a 
lower  scale  of  living  than  our   Canadian  farmers. 

Their  products  will  under  reciprocity  come 
into  free  competition  with  the  products  of  the 
Canadian  farmer. 

The  products  received  from  these  countries 
are  likely  to  largely  increase  even  under  the 
present  duties,  and  for  this  reason.  A  steamship 
.service  between  Montreal  in  summer  and  St. 
John  in  winter  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia 
has  now  been  established. 
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A  similar  »ervicc  l>otween  Canada  and  the 
Argentine  w  about  to  be  eHtablished. 

This  Ik  bound  to  largely  increase  the  import* 
from  thene  countrieB,  and  to  affect  Canadian 
prices  accordingly. 

Reference  haa  been  made  to  onlv  three  coun- 
tries. There  are  nine  others.  They  may  not 
send  us  as  much,  but  they  send  us  something. 

A  new  Brunswick  farmer  wrote  to  "  The 
Canadian  Century,"  the  other  day,  us  follows:— 
'•  There  may  be  something  in  what  you  say 
about  the  danger  of  "ompetition  from  great 
food  exporting  countries  like  Australia  and 
Argentina,  but  I'm  willing  to  bet  that  not  one 
pound  of  food  will  come  to  Canada  from  Hwitzer- 
lanil  owing  to  the  privileges  oi  the  redprocity 
agreement.     What  do  you  say  to  that?" 

The  farmer  would  have  lost  his  l>et,  for  during 
the  fiscal  vear  ending  Mar(!h  Hist  1910,  there 
were  227,954  pounds  of  cheese  imported  into 
Canada  from  Switzeriand. 

There  is  no  getting  around  the  fact  that  the 
Canadian  farmer  must,  under  reciprocity,  meet 
in  his  home  market  the  competition  of  the  United 
States  farmer  in  the  ratio  of  twelve  to  one,  and 
he  must  also  meet  the  competition  of  the  farmers 
of  these  twelve  favored  nations. 

This  means  to  the  Canadian  farmer  the  loss 
of  the  Canadian  market. 

What  will  he  get  in  return  for  the  home  market 
which  he  will  lose? 

He  will  only  get  the  opportunity  to  compete 

in  the  markets  of  the  United  States  farmer,  and 

the  ratio  of  competition  will  be  the  same  there 

as  it  will  be  here,  twelve  to  one. 

The  odds  are  against  the  Canadian  farmer. 

The   proposed    arrangement    is    not   equally 

reciprocal.  ,  .    j     i 

The  Canadian  farmer  does  not  get  a  fair  deal. 
After  giving  this  question  serious  considera- 
tion, I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Canadian  farmer  has  much  to  lose  and  little  to 
gain  from  this  proposed  arrangement. 

If  they  had  only  Waited. 

Developments  in  the  United  States  Congress 
since  I  wrote  the  first  of  this  series  of  articles 
have  practically  proved  what  I  then  suggesi'id 
— we  could  have  got  the  gain  without  the  loss. 

By  a  bill  introduced  into  Congress  the  Demo- 
crats have  declared  their  willingness  to  give  free 
entry  into  the  United  States  oi  a  lor  'ist  of 
articles  produced  in  Canada.     This  list  .acludes 


meato  of  «11  kinds,  flour,  cereal  foodi,  dreewd 
lumber  and  other  finished  products. 

They  have  brought  in  a  free  list  as  lon|  aa 
your  arm,  and  propose  to  let  the  Canadians 
Mnd  these  articles  into  their  country  without  the 
payment  of  a  cent  of  duty,  and  they  are  not 
even  asking  for  anything  in  return. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  both  the  Repubboan 
president  and  the  Democratic  Congress  know 
that  their  |)<)litic8l  lives  depend  on  their  taking 
off  the  duties  ami  making  things  cheaper  for 
tlieir  people. 

Both  political  parties  in  the  United  States 

are  now  eager  to  please  the  people  by  taking 

off  duties.  .       .      ^  .     # 

That  being  the  case,  what  is  the  need  of 

giving  them  our  market? 

If  they  are  now  willing  to  admit  free  of  duty, 
and  without  ai  "  concession  in  return,  so  many 
things  for  which  there  was  no  special  demand 
from  their  people,  do  you  for  one  moment 
believe  that  they  would  not  have  admitted 
without  any  concession  In  return  Canadian  farm 
prwlucts  for  which  their  people  clamoured  in 
order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living? 
m  To  me  there  seems  no  doubt  about  it.    Thev 

*m  certainly  would. 

Of  course  we  should  not  blame  the  Americans 
for  making  the  best  trade  they  coukl.  It  was 
up  to  them  to  get  a  free  market  In  Canada  for 
their  farmers  if  they  could,  even  if  they  had 
intended  all  the  time  to  let  our  products  into 
their  country  without  any  reciprocal  concession 
from  us. 

No,  we  should  not  blame  the  Americans. 
But  what  about  those  who  have  hurriedly  and 
prematurely,  and  as  now  appears  so  needlessly, 
agreed    on    behalf    of    Canada  to  despoil  the 
Canadian  farmer  of  his  home  market? 
To  say  the  least,  they  were  too  hasty. 
If  they  had  only  waited  they  would  not  have 
clone  It.    They  would  not  have  let  the  American 
farmers  and  the  farmers  of  twelve  other  nations 
into  our  home  market. 

It  seems  to  me,  though,  that  the  well-known 
record  of  Uncle  Sam  for  bargaining  and  getting 
the  best  of  the  trade  should  at  least  have  made 
them  suspicious — have  made  them  hesitate  and 
come  back  for  consultation. 

But  they  did  not,  and  now  it  is  very  apparent 

that  they  made  a  very  poor  trade.  , .    .     . 

So  poor  a  trade,  as  1  have  said,  that  if  it  had 

not  been  made  when  it  was  it  would  not  be 

made  now. 


No  mch  AgrttniMit  wouM  bt  mad*  now. 

No  sane  penon  t<hKlay  would  think  of  thmw- 
ing  open  our  home  market  and  inviting  oun- 
petition  from  the  worki  when  we  do  not  need  to 
do  ao. 

If  from  aelf'interest  the  Unitud  RtateM  are 
wilUng  to  let  Canadians  into  their  uwn  markets 
in  order  to  make  Uving  ohea|)er  in  their  country, 
that  it  their  own  lookout.  They  can  do  it  if 
they  choose. 

On  the  other  hand,  Canada,  from  a  similar 
motive  of  self-interest,  should  keep  them  out  <»f 
oun— keep  the  Canadian  market  fur  the  Can- 
adian farmer. 

And  it  will  be  a  strange  thing  if  Canada  does 
not. 

It  will  be  a  strange  thing  if  Canada  opens  her 
home  market  to  the  farmers  of  thirteen  countries 
without  necessity,  and  I  co\Ud   at  this   time 
almost  say  without  excuse. 
We  do  not  have  to. 

Messrs.  Fielding  and  Patersun  could  not  bind 
Canada.    Only  Parliament  can  do  that. 

But  the  Government  even  now  seems  bound 
to  force  this  agreement  through  Parliament. 

True,  it  might  be  a  little  hard  on  Messrs. 
Fielding  and  Paterson  not  to  ratify  their  trade, 
but  it  is  much  better  that  they  should  suffer  a 
little  in  their  feelings  than  that  all  Canada 
ghoxil''  -uffer,  anH  the  farmers  in  particular. 

To  8»»y  the  least,  the  farmers  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  decide  whether  they  wish  to 
give  away  their  own  market,  now  that  it  is 
practically  proved  that  they  do  not  have  to,  t«» 
get  the  American  market  of  doubtful  value. 

The  National  Aspect. 

In  closing  I  feel  constrained  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  national  aspect  of  this  question. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  said  truly  that  the 
twentieth  century  belongs  to  Canada. 

But  now  the  United  States  are  coming  to  as 
and  asking  us  to  share  it  with  them. 

We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
Americans  are  now  looking  with  longing  eyes 
towards  Canada.  They  need  and  want  our  raw 
materials. 

President  Taft  says  we  are  now  at  the  parting 
of  the  ways. 

He  and  his  people  would  mark  out  a  new 
path  for  us — a  path,  as  has  been  said,  that  leads 
from  home,  from  the  mother  land. 

The  breaking  of  the  commercial  bonds  which 
now  help  to  bind  us  to  the  British  Empire,  and 
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the  tr»niferHng  of  them  to  the  Unite«l  8tntw, 
appears  to  me  to  lie  a  ttop  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion from  the  nnti«»nal  «tnnilp«»int. 

1  am  utrenRtheneil  in  thin  op'nion  l»)  tite 
Mtand  tiiken  rPRnnling  rcciproBlly  hv  iimiiy  pro- 
minent Liberalh,  who  put  country  r)efore  party. 

Soiiie  mav  read  the  patriotic  ap|)eato  mwle by 
MeMt«.  Borden  and  l-oater  and  nay  that  they 
aie  prompte<l  by  ixilittoal  comiiderutioiih. 

But  not  BO  with  the  utatementH  of  Hir  George 
Rom,  Sir  Edmuml  Walker  ami  the  Liliernl 
bankers,  shiiinem,  importers  and  manufacturerij 
who  have  such  large  stakes  in  this  country,  ami 
who  have  publicly  ijpposcd  the  agreement,  giv- 
ing as  one  »»f  their  reasons  the  following:— 

'•  Believing  as  wetlo  that  Canadian  nationahty 
is  now  threatened  with  a  more  serious  blow  than 
any  it  has  heretofore  met  with,  and  that  all 
Canadians  who  place  the  interests  of  Canada 
before  those  of  any  party  or  section  or  indi- 
viduals therein,  should  at  this  crisis  state  their 
views  openlv  and  fearlessly,  we,  whf»  have 
hitherto  Hupjxtrted  the  Liberal  party  in  (  anada, 
subscribe  to  this  statement." 

No  Reason  for  Abandoning  our  present  Course. 

The  old  reciprocity  treaty  was  repealed  in 
anger  by  the  United  States,  and  with  the  ad- 
mitted purpose  to  hurt  Canada.     And  it  did  »», 

The  McKinley  tariff  and  the  Dingley  tariff 
wpiti  aimed  largely  at  Canada.  They  hit 
t'anuda,  and  hurt  her,  too. 

We  hatl  to  struggle  for  years  against  these 
hostile  tariffs  until  finally  we  enacted  the 
national  policy  (»f  Canada  for  the  Canadians, 
and  under  it  we  have  prospered  and  are   now 

prosiiering.  ,      ., 

We  have  built  up  a  great  system  of  railways 
and  canals,  developed  a  large  inter-provincial 
trade,  and  enabled  industries  of  our  own  to 
grow  up  here  and  flourish,  even  in  the  shadow 
of  the  powerful  trusts  and  combinatums  just 

across  the  line.  ,  •  u  • 

We  have  opened  up  o  "  great  West,  which  is 
destined  to  furnish  homes  for  millicms  of  loyal 
Canadians. 

And  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  we 
cnild  not  have  had  immunity  from  this  struggle, 
first  for  existence  and  then  in  natum  building. 
1)V  simply  hoisting  the  white  flag. 

'  Throughout  it  all  we  struggled  on,  and  shall 
we  hoist  it  now  when  success  is  iierchmg  up<m 
our  banners? 
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Emphatically  no. 

Let  us  not  abandon  that  farnsighted  national 
policy  which  has  cemented  together  our  scat- 
tered provinces  by  the  development  of  inter- 
provincial  trade  and  the  creation  of  mutual 
interests,  and  has  made  us  the  brightest  and 
most  valued  gem  in  the  diadem  of  the  British 
Empire. 

Let  us  remember,  too,  that  we  have  obtained 
our  present  pruud  and  prosperous  condition,  not 
with  the  help  of  the  United  States,  but  rather 
'vith  their  strenuous  opposition. 

And  now  shall  we  divide  our  heritage  with 
them? 

Shall  we  sell  our  birthright — risk  our  present 
prosperity  and  our  future  prospects  for  the  mess 
of  pottage  they  are  offering  us? 

I  believe  that  when  Canadians  get  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pronounce  upon  t'lis  question  they 
will  answer  decidedly — No. 
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